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portions, the instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic,
supposed to be suffering. I am not contesting the importance of
this subject, or the adequacy of the means offered by the new
examination for attaining it. I am only pointing out the real value
of a certain mode of operation on schools which the old inspection
undoubtedly supplied, and which the new examination does not
and by its nature cannot supply." 1
Under the old system, the inspector's visit tested and quickened
the intellectual life of a school, but the examination had changed the
centre of interest. "Scholars and teachers, have their thoughts
directed straight upon the new examination, which will bring, they
know, such important benefit to the school if it goes well, and
bring such important loss if it goes ill. On the examination day
they have not minds for anything else."2 The examination
pressed heavily upon the younger element of the school which was
affected by nervousness and therefore did not do itself justice.
Arnold had been investigating systems of secondary education
on the Continent in 1865 for the Schools Inquiry Commission, so
that his next report was in 1867. During his visit he had opportuni-
ties of seeing elementary schools in several European countries and
he was now able to review the Revised Code in clearer perspective.
His report was distinctly unfavourable. "I cannot say that the
impression made upon me by the English schools at this second
return to them has been a hopeful one. I find in them, in general,
if I compare them with their former selves, a deadness, a slackness,
and a discouragement which are not the signs and accompaniments
of progress. If I compare them with the schools of the Continent I
find in them a lack of intelligent life much more striking now than
it was when I returned from the Continent in 1859. This change is
certainly to be attributed to the school legislation of 1862."3
One change he regretted was the decline in number of pupil-
teachers whom he had once described as "the sinews of English
public instruction." He thought the real evil of English schools at
that time was the irregular attendance and early leaving-age of the
pupils and not the lack of intelligence, of initiative, and the preva-
lence of mechanical modes of instruction. "The mode of teaching in
the primary schools has certainly fallen off in intelligence, spirit, and
inventiveness during the four or five years which have elapsed
since my last report. It could not well be otherwise. In a country
1 Board of Education.   Reports on Elementary Schools, pp. 92-4.
2 Ibid., pp. 94-5.                                                         3 Ibid., pp. 102-3.